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interests to have acquired much strength; on the other
hand, it is a monopoly which attracts the maximum of
public attention, so that the Postmaster-General (who
collects the licence revenue) or the Minister of Informa-
tion (who had a special responsibility for all news
services in wartime) has in practice found it impossible
to divest himself of powers of indirect control exer-
cised in accordance with demands expressed about
particular issues in Parliament.
The outright nationalization of industries, which
constitutes the third technique, is still in the experi-
mental stage. As we have already seen (Chapter IX),
local authorities have for many years conducted
enterprises of their own in certain fields, such as the
provision of water and light and local transport, from
which they excluded private competitors. Yet the
Post Office, which added a savings bank to its activities
in the 'seventies and bought up the private telephone
companies about thirty years later, long continued as
the only State enterprise on the national scale. Even
the railways, which have been nationalized in many
countries, after being entirely absorbed by the British
State in wartime, were restored to private ownership
in 1921. Up to the outbreak of the second world war
there had been much discussion, but action in only two
instances: an Act of 1934 provided for the nationaliza-
tion of the oil industry in the event of large-scale
deposits being discovered and worked in Britain, and
the unification of coal-mining royalties in 1938 pro-
vided the first step towards State ownership of the
coal mines, where Royal Commissions had more than
once pronounced adversely on the existing system.
Nationalization figures prominently in the programme
of the Labour Government which came into power in